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PREFACE. 

Upon reading some short sketches of several 
of the old pioneer brethren about three years 
ago, I became interested in pioneer history. 
From that time to this I have embraced every 
opportunity to gather up incidents from which 
has been written this booklet. I hereby ac- 
knowledge indebtedness to Brethren David and 
Isaac Berkey, Daniel S. and Benjamin. C. 
Cripe, John Weybright, John Arnold, Thurs- 
ton Miller, David Evans, Daniel Whitmer, 
A. I. Mow, Eli Roose, George Zollers,. 
William Leatherman and others, and several 
old county atlasses and histories for the in- 
formation herein contained. At first I had no 
thought of publishing a work of this kind, but 
gathered the information for an essay or two, to 
be read in literary society while inschool. But 
as the work developed, several of my friends 
urged me to publish it in booklet form, thinking 
that the historical facts herein contained, would 
be appreciated by the Brethren and friends. 
Therefore I do not claim the responsibility 
for the appearance of this work. Properly a 
sketch of the northern district of Indiana 
ought to contain a short history of each 
congregation; while in this, many are not 
even mentioned. I tried to notice, in a general 
way every step of progress. And as several 
ehurches have always been in the lead, 
much of the contents of this work clusters 
around them. It is not what I should like to 
have produced but under the circumstances it 
is the best I can do, and as such, I submit it for 
what itis worth. OWEN OPPERMAN, 
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CHAPTER I. 
In all probability, the first white man 
within the limits of Indiana was the 
French explorer, Lasalle. He visited 


_ this country in about 1669;but settle- 


ments by the whites were made much 

later. | 
Over the greater portion of the state 

great forests of heavy timber were 


* srown. The trees were so densely 


crowded together, that their limbs met, 


and their branches were so closely in- 


terwoven that the sunlight seldom 


- ghone through. “There was little or no 


undergrowth in the heaviest woods, 
and the gloom of the dense shades and 
its accompanying silence was terribly 
oppressive.” 

For miles and miles peated these 
gloomy shades beneath this beautiful 


canopy, formed by nature during the 


centuries past. - 
The northern portion of this terri- 


tory, concerning which we wish to 


speak more particularly, was inter- 


: _ spersed with prairies, alternating with 


Soiee 

sandhills and reedy swamps, imperfect- 
fy drained by slow running streams. It 
is not our purpose to give a detailed de- 
scription of this wooded region, but in 


it was to be found almost every specia 


of shrub, tree or vine that grow in a 
temperate climate. Their abnormal 
erowth giving unmistakable evidence 
of the wonderful richness of the soil. __ 
This was the home of the red man 
and he fared bountifully upon the game 
that existed here in great abundanée. 
The country was not opened to the 
settlement of the white man till near 
the close of the twenties. Among the 
first to venture into this wild new coun- 
try was Daniel Cripe, an elder in the 
Brethren church. He with his family 
and Jacob Cripe, and Christ Stouder — 
and John Pipenger and their families 
came in 1829. Daniel Cripe wasa man | 
of medium height, was broad shoulder- 
ed and well muscled; his face was 
smooth shaven and his complexion 
light. Being of kindly disposition he 
made many friendsand commanded the 
love and respect of all who knew him. 


Sal uae 
He selected for himself about a half 
section of Jand on Elkhart Prairie, 
about two miles south of where the city 
of Goshen now stands. He at once 
erected a log cabin upon it, and made 
other preparations for a future home. 
He with his friends constructed a rude 
plow, with a wooden moleboard, for the 
purpose of turning a few furrows, to 
mark their claims, and put out small 
crops to raise provisions for the coming 
winter. After making the plow the 
question arose, who should use’ it first. 
It was decided that the oldest should . 
first use it; and as Daniel Cripe was the 
oldest the iot fell to him; and thus, ac- 
cording to tradition, -he was the first 
white settler to plow a furrow on Elk- 

hart Prairie. | 
Having established his new home, he 
returned in the early part of 1830, to 
Montgomery county, Ohio, his former 
home and induced his son Samuel Cripe 
and family to emigrate to this country. 
- Martin Weybright and family, Jacob 
Studebaker and family and others came 
also this year. In the early part of the 


summer of 1830, a daughter, Rosanna, 
was born to the wife of John Cripe, 


nephew of Daniel Cripe. She being the 
first child born to any of the Brethren 
in northern Indiana. The Cripe family 
has since become very numerous, and it 
has exerted no small influence in the 
history of the church. A large portion 
of it adhering closely to the teaching of 
the Brethren. 

One of the first things to be remem- 


bered by these early settlers was their 


devotion to God. Accordingly services 
were held in the homes of the Brethren, 
Elder Cripe preaching in German. The 
work prospered, and soon, as near as 
can be ascertained in the year of 1830, 


or possibly as late as 1832, was organ- — 


ized the Elkhart church. This was the 
neucleus around which has formed all 
of the churches of the Northern District 
of Indiana. From the first they called 
themselves the Brethren, and they have 





clung tenaciously to this name ever ~ 


since; although they have been nic- 
named Dunkards and other names, they 


have always been known among them- — 


agers 
selves as the Brethren. In the latter 


part of the summer of 1830, the church 


decided to hold a love feast. No beef 
could be procured; therefore Elder 
Cripe gave of his own free will, a yew 
lamb, the only one he had, for the sup- 
per. As near as can be ascertained 
about twenty members communed. It 
was held in Elder Cripe’s house, and 
was pronounced by some present, as the 
most enjoyable feast they nae ever at- 
tended. 

During the same year 1830 David 


- Miller, senior, came to and settled on 


Portage Prairie in St. Joseph county, a 
few miles northwest of the present site 
of the city of South Bend; his brother 


_ Aaron Miller, senior, followed the next 


year. They with their families were 
the first members to settle in St. Jo- 
seph county. According to the best in- 
formation available, they were both or- 
dained to the full ministry when they 
came. Other members soon followed, 
and they with the converts they made 
were organized into a separate congre- 
gation in 1833, and called the Portage 
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Prairie church. This hike the Elkhart 
_ church included the scattered members 
for miles around in both northern Indi- 
ana and southern Michigan. 

We shall not attempt to relate the — 
troubles and difficulties our forefathers 
had to meet in settling this country, 
further than to give a few quaint verses 
_ written by Jacolb Studebaker in 1869, of 
whom we shall say more later on. 


THE EARLY SETTLERS IN THE WEST. 


“Nine and thirty years are past, 
Since we did undertake the task, 

For of moving into the west; 
Hoping that it would be best. 


But the trials we did meet, 

Were found out by a slow speed; 
Eighteen days upon the road, 

In the marsh and in the mud. 


But at length we reached the land, 
Where we then put up a camp, | 
On the Elkhart River shore, 
There to stay and leave no more. 


Then we found the red man here, | 

~ Which did almost make us fear; 

But we found them good and kind, 
As the friends we left behind. 
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Then a plow we did start, 
With good courage and good heart; 


And a thousand furrows broke, 
With the oxen and the yoke. 


But at last got out of salt, 

Which wethought wasa great fault; 
But not quite so hard a tread, 
As when we all got out of bread. 


But this was not the hardest yet; 

At last we all but one got sick; 

And with the ague we did shake, 
Which was enough to make one quake. 


But here we were in a wild woods, 
Without a doctor and no goods; 

But yet we did not wish to leave, 
In hopes we all could get relief. 


But at last we all got well 
Is the best that we can tell; 
So we're all contented here, 
Till we must go and leave thissphers.” 


Many became discouraged during 
these trying times, home-sickness was 
common, and some returned to their 
former homes. As one old brother 
says: “Folks saw tough times those 
days.” Old brother John Arnold, who 
came in the early part of the forties, in 
relating some of his experiences, says 


that his first purchase of meat, dressed 


pork, was boughten for 24 cents per 
pound. He hauled shelled corn to Elk- 
hart, a distance of nineteen or twenty 
miles, and sold it for 16 cents per bush- 
el. He worked in a harvest field reap- 
ing with a sickle for Martin Weybright 
at 75 cents per day, and took his pay in 
wheat valued at 40 cents per bushel. 
His wife made their own clothing from 
homespun flax. They lived in a log 
cabin heated by an old fashioned fire- 
place, and furnished according to the 
simple style of the early settler, and 
were aS happy then as they ever have 


been since, though they now live in a 


large house and furnished more in har- 
mony with modern convenience and 
taste. Another example showing that 
riches do not bring happiness. We 
speak of these events because it de- 
scribes in a general way, the conditions 
of life as they then existed; for the ex- 
perience of one, was to a large extent, 
the history of all. Hence we get an 


idea of the character of the founders of 


this wing of the church, 


apes 


As a historian says of the Puritans, so 
we say of our pioneer’ ancestors. 

“They were sturdy men and women, 
and the sturdiest part of them was 
their principles. When they began the 
structure of their new soeiety, they be- 
gan at the bottom. They built on God 
and in Godliness. Christ was their 
foundation and his church was the edi- 
fice which they sought to build.” We 
find in them the sense of justice, cour- 
age, fidelity to obligation, faithfulness 
in marriage, appreciation of the true 
and solid in preference to the beautiful 
and showy, and devotedness to home 
and domestic life. In the hard vigorous 
nature of our ancestors, we find the 
granite elements of a robust character 
capable of the highest development. 

Members were continually coming 
from the east, and settling in this coun- 
try. “In 1832 Elder Cripe feeling that 
he was unable to bear the great burden 
alone, thought it prudent to have some 
help in the ministry. Accordingly the 
members were called together, and the 
matter considered; a choice was held — 


Set he 


and the lot fell upon two members, Ja- — 


cob Studebaker and Martin Weybright; 


they were the first ministers of the — 


Brethren ordained in northern Indi- 


ana.” About two years later 1834, Da- — 


vid Miller, junior, and Jacob Miller 
were called to the ministry by the Port- 
age Prairie church. Many others have 
been chosen since by the different 


churches. We speak of these because — 


of their being the first. 

Other miuvisters moved in from the 
east, lived and died here. Old brother 
“Johnny” Leatherman came in 1836 
and became the first elder of the Tur- 
key Creek church, which was cut off 


from the Elkhart church as a separate — 


congregation in 1837. Brother Leath- 


erman was born in Maryland in 1776, 


within a few days of the declaration of 
independence. Later he lived in Ohio 
for thirty years; in 1836 he moved to 


Indiana, and settled in the northern — 


part of Kosciusco county. He was not 
an eloquent speaker, but was an excel- 


lent “housekeeper,” and will be re- 
one of our much loved 


membered as 


~ 


Hato | Secs 
- church fathers. He died Feb. 27, 1867. 
Elder James Tracy came in about — 
1852 and became our most active lead- 
er. Although his learning was mea- 
- gre, he was a natural born orator; and 
by his strong traits of personal charac- 
ter, exerted a wonderful influence for 
the church. He soon collected a band — 
of members and, assistea by the adjoin- 
ing elders, organized the Rock Run con- 
-gregation in 1853; at the same time the 
Yellow Creek congregation was organ- 
- ized and again the boundaries of the 
Elkhart district were reduced by taking 
a portion of its territory to the east and 
also to the west. The Rock Run 
_ church soon called Jacob Berkey to the 
ministry, and he assisted James Tracy 
in establishing a number of mission 
points in different localities of the 
country. We do not intend to insinu- 
ate that these were the only Brethren 
engaged in this kind of work, but they 
were more agressive than any of the 
others, Elder Tracy.in his time being 
recognized as the se pace brother in, | 
what was then knov 2 e “North 
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West.” In this work it was customary — 
for the Brethren to go in twos; one 
would preach and the other exhort. In 
this way they created an interest in 
God’s work as practiced by the Breth- 
ren, and as a result many strong 
churches have since been built up 
where these mission points were start- 
ed. Elder Tracy died April 30, 1897, 
aged 53 years. He was yet a strong 
-and robust man, but a sudden illness 
ended his life at a time when the 
church ‘expected the most of him. It 
was a severe blow to the church, es- 
pecially his home congregation, but 
younger men pushed to the front and 
carried on the great work that he had 
so nobly begun. 
| CHAPTER II. | 
Previous to 1850 the preaching was 
all done in private houses or barns; 
people would come for miles to attend 
these services; either afoot, or on horse- 
back or in a two horsed wagon. Inthe 
latter case the company usually con- 
sisted of the entire family and such 
neighbors, who had no conveyance of 
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their own. Thus a missionary. spirit 
was started which in recent years has 
grown to much greater proportions. 
Arrived at the place of meeting, the 
services would be opened by singing 
and prayer; then some brother would 
preach, and after preaching, other min- 
isters, if present and sometimes dea- 
cons, who always sat on a bench, either 
immediately before or behind the 


preachers, would exhort. Services 
would then be closed with singing and 


prayer; after which dinner was served 
at the expense of the brother at whose 
house the meeting was held, and sever- 
al hours were spent in social intercourse 
before returning home. 

We may look at these quaint meet- 
- ings, with some degree of curiosity, but 
to this plain, simple people they were 
hailed with delight, and were a source 
of great enjoyment. When we remem- 
ber that there was not much literature 
circulating amongst them at this time, 
and that they had but little intercourse 
- with each other, we can readily see the 
benefits to be derived from the meal 
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and after visit; as it caused them to 
become better acquainted with each 
other, sociability and brotherly love 
were encouraged, they became more 
united in their efforts, and a social 
equality was established. In like man- 
ner were the lovefeasts held; the barn 
of some brother who lived near the cen- 
ter of the district, was usually chosen 
for this purpose. Some brother who 
could afford it, considering it a privilege 
to give a young beef for this purpose. 
The sisters furnished the bread; none 
but the best was thought fit for this 
service. The communion bread was 
prepared by the Elder’s wife, as- 
sisted by others. | 

Relating further to the customs and 
manners of the early settler, we get the | 
following from an old history of Elk- 
hart county. ‘“An old settler in review- 
ing the early years of his experience in 
northern Indiana, speaks of the una- 
nimity that then existed,and ascribed the 
happiness of the society of that period 
to their dependence upon one another. 

As little use was then made of cattle 
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or horses in rolling logs, it required 
many men to do so; so that between 
log rolling and cabin raisings, we were 
together several days in each week, for 
a month or two in the spring of the 
year. There was another cause for 
gathering us together in the fall of the 
year. These fresh bottoms yielded such 
amounts of corn, as the natives of older 
and poorer parts of the union would 
have been astonished to see. The corn 
was pulled from the stalk, and it re- 
quired a tall man to reach many of the 
ears; and if he were a low man or a. 
boy, he had to pull the stalk down to 
himself. After being pulled it was 
hauled into large long piles, to be strip- 
ped of its husk at night; hence every 
night in the week, except Sunday night, 
we were at a husking bee in corn gath- 
ering time. At these corn huskings 
there was much good feeling and inno- 
cent humor. Generally the corn heap 
was divided into two piles by laying 
rails or poles across it, as nearly equal 
as could be guessed at, and two respect- 
able men constituted captains, who by | 
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alternate choice, divided the men and 
boys into two equal companies, and 
then we went to work with as much ear- 
nestness-as the French and allied ar- 
mies at the battle of Waterloo; but 
with none of their unkind feelings and 
murderous purposes. This good natur- 
ed strife would last without intermis- 
sion from three to six hours; for some- 
times, when there was a prospect of fin- 
ishing a large pile, we would work till 
near midnight. Another thing which 
made these spring and fall gatherings 
most interesting and pleasant, was the 
number of females who attended them; 
not however to roll the logs and raise 


the cabins, although they helped to . 


husk the corn, but to assist by prepar- 
ing the food for those who were doing 
the outdoor work; so that when the 
men and boys came in at meal time 
they found the long temporary table 
spread, and smiling women and girls to 
welcome them to wholesome and plain 
food, Although there was little of that 
shyness and restraint imposed by the 
conventional rules of refined society, 


yet, I must say, there never was a great- 
er number of truly virtuous men and 
women, lads and lasses in any settle- 
ment of the same size on this green 
earth.” : 

One thing more remains fresh in the 
memory of the pioneer. ‘In the early 
settlement of the country, the luxuriant 
vegetation in a state of decay and the 
dense fogs in August and September 
gave many the ague, which we general- 
ly permitted to take its course and 
leave us of its own accord. Sometimes 
however we used to take pills made 
from the inner bark of the White Wal- 
nut or Butternut as some called it, and 
a kind of herb tea. Did you ever have 
a long siege of the ague, when you 
would have the chill or shake in the 
morning, fever at noon and toward 
evening eat like a half starved dog? If 
you have never had this experience, 
you never knew what a pleasure it is to 
eat fat pork, wild turkeys, venison 
hams, pumpkin pie and corn bread, 
after the ague has wholly gone eRe 
- corn husking time. 
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It will be perceived, I say nothing 
about. harvest gathering, and for this 
good reason, we had none or nearly 
none; for our lands while fresh, though 
they would bring cords of straw, would 
-not yield good wheat. The aristocratic 
feelings produced by  unsanctified 
wealth on the one hand and the envy 
and jealousy of the evil part of the in- 
dignant on the other, which make 
two casts in older communities, and 
that hateful political chasm, as deep, 
as wide and as vile as ever intervened 
between the Jews and Samaritans, and 
which now divides the Republicans and 
Democrats of our day, were then un- 
known. So that when we met atany 
of our business, social or religious gath- 
erings, we had a band of brothers and 
sisters. If the males could get’ good 
wool hats, good common shoes, I sup- 
pose there was not a pair of fine boots 
in the community, and homespun 
clothes, we felt as contented perhaps 
more so than in the richest costumes of 
the present day. If the females could 
get calico sunbonnets, or something a 
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little in advance of these, good woolen 
or linen gowns, in most cases the work 
of their own hands from the carding, 
spinning, dying and wearing, up to the 
making, and other things in keeping 
with these, they would have felt them- 
selves prepared for the respectful atten- 
tions of any gentleman in the United 
States. Indeed I have seen the most 
worthy of both sexes at meeting with 
moccasins on their feet. The most per- 
fect in the symmetry of their persons, 
and the most accomplished in their 
minds, would have as soon thought of 
drowning themselves, as to have cramp- 
ed the free breathing of their lungs, and 
the healthy flow of the heart’s warm 
blood, by the present foolish, wicked 
and most suicidal practices of tight lac- 
ing and other kindred vices of modern 
times. And be it remembered they en- 
joyed the comfort and utility of their 
wise course; for many of them when 
they became mothers, could spin, 
weave, mend, wash, sew and knit for 
large families, and be cheerful and mer- 
ry at night, and vigorous and lively in 
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the morning. When I see many poor | 
languid females of the present day that. 
are mere apologies for wives and moth- 
ers, who if they have to take care ofone 
or two children without a nurse, and 
make a few gowns, and some of them 
not even these, and do a few other 
small matters, seem to think they are 
about to die with hard times, I feel al- 
most irrepressible emotions of indigna- 
tion and pity—indignation at the injury 
which folly and false kindness have 
done them, and pity for the real suffer- 
ings of the poor, unfortunate and un- 
happy creatures. Let the thoughtful 
reflect and avoid misery by avoiding its 
cause; for none can do violence to na- 
ture without suffering the penalty of 
that violence; nature will ever avenge — 
her injured rights.” This gentleman, 
whoever, he is, may be a little harsh in © 
his criticisms of the modern young man 
and young woman, but recognizing in 
it truths often not realized by the un- 
thoughtful, we submit it as be gave it, 

One of the distinguishing features of 
these pioneer Brethren was their hon- 
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esty. A brother’s word those days was 
as good as a note, and was so consider- 
ed by business men who knew them. 
The rule was to give rather than take. 
And should any brother fail in any way 
to meet his obligations, the church 
stood by him and paid it. 

One instance is related of a brother 
going to Pennsylvania on some_busi- 
ness, and running short of money, he 
borrowed ten dollars from a friend, not 
a brother who, knowing the reputation 
of the Brethren loaned it to him with- 
out security. Later this brother prov- 
ed dishonest and refused to pay his obli- 
gations; whereupon the district of 
church of which, he was a member, 
raised the amount and paid the debt. 

Another instance is related of a poor 
brother going to a well todo brother 
and borrowing a considerable sum of 
money. The brother, who loaned the 
money, would take no note or security 
of any kind, relying wholly upon the 
honesty of the brother who did the bor- 
rowing, and at the promised time, the 
amount was paid according to agree- 
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ment. These cases are cited to simply 
illustrate the principle that then exist- 
ed with them; many such could be 
mentioned. When we think of these 
examples we are made to feel that 
while possessing to a large degree this 
same trait of character, the younger 
generations are to some extent losing 
this reputation. But as old brother 
John Arnold says: “They would be just 
as trusty yet, were it not for the fact 
that they overreach themselves in 


trade.” 
CHAPTER €II. 


In 1851 the Brethren of the Portage 
Prairie district built the first church 
house that was erected in northern In- 
diana. It was built of brick and is still 
standing, being situated about eight 
miles northwest of South Bend. The 
next was a frame structure, built by the 
Brethren of the Turkey Creek district 
in 1855. It is situated about seven miles 
southwest of Goshen, and is also still 
standing. The Rock Run congregation 
_ erected its first place of worship in 
1859. This was soon replaced by a 
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larger and better building. The Elk- 
hart or mother church erected her first 
piace of worship also in 1859. This 
building has also been removed, and the 
spot is now marked by a large and well 
constructed brick building. The meet- 


ing of church houses marked a new era > 


in the church of northern Indiana. 
Many at first opposed it believing that 
it was following too much after the 
fashion of the world, and hence would 
be detrimental to the cause of Christ. 
But these superstitions soon cleared 
away and now the Brethren leave many 
good homes in which to worship the 
God of our salvation. 

In the year 1852 was conducted the 
first annual meeting ever held in north- 
ern Indiana. The place of meeting was 
near Baintertown. The business part 
of the meeting was held in Jonathan 
Wyland’s barn, a building about eighty 
feet in length by forty in width. There 
were possibly near five thousand people 
in attendance, about one thousand of 
whom were members of the Brethren 
church. There were preaching services 


g 
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each evening and during the meeting 


eighteen were converted. Elias Dickey 
and Isaac Loshy did the baptising. As 
near as can be ascertained the business 
meeting was presided over by John 
Kline, of Virginia. This was also the 
first annual meeting of the Brethren ~ 
held within the limits of Indiana. It 
seemed to put new life into the work, 
and the church continued to prosper; 
pushing out on all sides and enlarging 
her borders. 

The year 1859 was marked by the 
death of Daniel Cripe, the aged pioneer 
and founder of the church of northern © 
Indiana, having lived to the advanced 
age of 87 years and 6 months. His life 


- was long and peaceful and during his 


latter years, the church looked to and — 
honored him as children would an aged 
father. His ashes now rest in the little 
cemetery near the eastern edge of Elk- 
hart prairie. His grave is a modest one 
and but few in passing by, realize that 
here lie the remains of the organizer of 
the first Brethren church in what was 
then known as the northwest, and the 
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first protestant minister in Elkhart 
- county. 

But the church still moved on with 
varying success, adding to her number 
some by baptism and others as immi- 
grants from the eastern states. 

In the early part of the sixties Peter 
-Dierdorf, a minister residing in the 
Rock Run congregation, became dissat- 
isfied with the use of beef at commun- 
1on, Claiming that we ought to use lamb 
instead. And a spirit of dissatisfaction 
grew. Jacob Berkey, an active young © 
minister, though younger in the minis- 
try than Dierdorf, was forwarded to the 
Eldership over him. This widened the 
~ breach, and little difficulties continual- 
ly arising and Dierdorf refusing to sat- 
isfy the church, he was disowned in 
1865. Several other members, mostly 
his relatives, went with him. They or- 
ganized a little band of their own but 
they never prospered. The society 
dwindled till it finally perished. and 
later Dierdorf died, separated from all 
_ christian association. He was the rich- 
est man in the church during his con- 
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nection with it, and at the time of his 
death was one of the wealthiest farmers. 
in the county. Some of his members_ 
were regained by the Brethren but. 
others were entirely lost to the church. 
The fate of this brother and his work is 
sad indeed. As Brother Falkenstein 
says of an event in early history so we 
say, “This sad history is the strongest 
possible argument that that spirit of 
selfishness which would shut itself in 
and away from the world and endeavor 
' to confine the grace of God in their own 
hearts, is antagonistic in the highest 
degree to the spirit of him who went 
about doing good. Selfishness cannot 
live even under the guise of religion.” 
- This was the first division in this part 
of the Brotherhood. Let the results re- 
main aS an example from which com- — 
ing generations may take warning. 

In 1865 Joseph Zollinger, a public 
spirited man and a Methodist, in com- 
pany with a number of his neighbors, 
collected in what was known as the 
Bunker Hill school house, organized a 
union Sunday school. Itwasorganized ~ 
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with a Methodist as superintendent, but 
was composed mostly of Brethren. It 
was thus reorganized each summer, 
continuing sometimes till as late as 
harvest when it would dwindle to noth- 
ing. In 1868 at the reorganization I. L. 
Berkey was chosen superintendent. As 
near as can be ascertained he was the 
first brother in the northern district of 
Indiana to superintend a Sunday 
school. It was a now composed almost 
entirely of Brethren and was practical- 
ly a Brethren school. In this first ex- 
perience in Sunday school work, it was 
very difficult to secure teachers; it 
therefore fell upon the superintendent to 
do most of the teaching. There was 
practically no system in the work of se- 
lecting and studying the lessons. The 
superintendent selected portions of the 
new testament and they studied this 
from the new testament itself, as they 
had no lesson helps of any kind. Argu- 
ments’ were very frequent and they 
would sometimes almost merge into a 
debate, which was the frequent cause 
of breaking up the Sunday school. In 
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_ 1871 this Sunday school was moved into — 
the church. James Riley was the first 
superintendent in the church. It was 
here reorganized every summer there- 
after; and in 1886 with Simon Burkett 
as superintendent, it became an ever- 
green school. As we said before this 
was the first Sunday school conducted 
by the Brethren in northern Indiana. 
But seeing the benefits to be derived — 
from such work, the surrounding 
churches one by one began organizing 
schools. The Brethren of St. Joseph 
county commenced Sunday school work 
about 1870, or possibly a littlelater. It 
was started by the Brethren in Marshall 
county in 1881. Kosciusko and La- 
grange counties began the work possi- 
bly a little later. The first work of this 
kind by the Brethren of Southern Mich- 
igan, of which we have any knowledge, 
was commenced in 1893. At present 
~ nearly every church has one or more 
Sunday schools; and they are now the 
most useful organ of the church in pro- 
moting her general welfare. In 1895 
District meeting, wishing to systematize 
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and encourage the work, appointed a 
district secretary, brother I. 8. Burns, 
who corresponded with all of the Sun- 
day schools in the district, concerning 
the progress of the schools and their 
needs and the results of their work; 
and at the district meeting of 1896 
made a concise report of this, and after 
due consideration of the needs of the 
work, the meeting decided to hold a 
_ district Sunday school, appointed a com- 
mittee meeting of three brethren, I. D. 
Parker, Wm. Neff and Merriil Whitmer 
to arrange a program and appoint a 
place of meeting at which could be dis- 
cussed the best means of conducting 
and spreading the Sunday school work. 
As a whole the progress of the Sunday 
_ school work has been very encourag- 
ing. Inthe last quarter of a century it 
has mounted from a doubtful experi- 
ment to a most potent and far reaching 
agency in the command of the church, 
and it measures the life and high ideals 
of the churches in northern Indiana. 
_ The first series of meetings were held in 
the Portage Prairie church in February, 
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1865. The preaching was done by EI- 
der Daniel B. Sturgis, assisted by the 
home ministers. The next church to 


hold a series of meetings was the Rock | 


Run. In February, 1867, Jacob Cripe of 
Portage Prairie district conducted a two 
week’s meeting, which resulted in the 
conversion of more than sixty souls. 
From this on protracted meetings have 
been very common. ‘Though at first 
some opposed it. | 

In 1869 several of our active Breth- 
ren organized, at Bourbon, in the Yel- 
low River District of church, Salem 
college. It opened up with seven pu- 
pils, but reached an enrollment of over 
one hundred pupils before the close of 


the school year. It closed in 1874 be- 


cause of the serious financial embarass- 
ment of the trustees. It was the first 


attempt of the Brethren to start a col-— 


lege and did much to awaken the 
church to the needs of educational 
work, even though this project failed. 


As near as can be remembered the first ~ 


prayer meetings were held in the Rock 
Run church, in about 1885 or ’86. They 
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were held at the houses of the different 
Brethren for some time, later in the . 
church. Most of the churches now have 
prayer or social meetings regularly. 

, CHAPTER IV. 

In 1868 the annual meeting was held 
in the Rock Run district, Elder Jacob 
Berkey’s barn being used for the busi- 
ness meeting. It was a very enjoyable 
meeting and was well attended. Hen- 
ry D. Davy acted as moderator and 
James Quinter, clerk. 

Every organization of permanent 
character must have a sign of power. 
Our government has for its sign our 
grand and glorious flag, the stars and 
stripes. It is a sign of authority. It is 
our national emblem. So with the sol- 
dier or police officer, by the consent of 
the people they have been given au- 
thority or power to perform certain du- 
ties, and their uniform is their sign of 
power. So with the church. It isa 
power emanating from God, It is the 
army of the Lord and its soldiers ought 
to have an outward sign of authority. 
This has always been upheld by the 


Brethren in the form of plain dressing; — 


and it had become a much loved and 
well established principle among them. 
But during the seventies, brother H. R. 
Holsinger of Pennsylvania, editor of a 
paper called the “Progressive Chris- 
tian,” published articles in his paper 


severely criticising this long establish- _ 


ed principle. He also very severely 
criticised the minutes of annual meet- 
ing, and the proceedings of that body. 
In his article he cast unchristian and 
often untruthful reflections upon cer- 
tain Brethren and especially of mem- 
bers of the standing committee; all of 
which had a tendency to create discord 
among the Brethren, and to have a bad 
influence outside of the Brotherhood. 
For these offenses he was repeatedly 
brought to task by annual conference. 
He usually made acknowledgments of 
his wrongs, and promised to cease mak- 
ing these disrespectful offenses, but 
never kept his promises. Associated 
with him in this unchristian work were 
Samuel Kinzy of Ohio, editor of a paper 
called the “Vindicator,” and others, and 
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the discord they were making in the 
church was proving disastrous. But 
the Brethren inclining rather to mercy, 
bore with them and used every reason- 
able means to bring these rebellious 
subjects into line, but all of no avail; 
and at last the crisis came. At the an- 
nual conference in 1882, held on broth- 
er John Arnold’s farm, near Milford 
Junction which was the third and _ last 
annual conference held in northern 
Indiana, after having resorted to the 
last. means of reconciliation, namely, 
sending a committee of elders to wait 
~on brother H. R. Holsinger in his own . 
congregation, and finding him still ob- 
stinate, refusing to conform to the prin- 
ciples of the Brotherhood, and pursuing 
a course contrary to the gospel; there-— 
fore the Brethren in annual conference 
convened at the above named place, 
upon the advice of the committee sent — 
to H. R. Holsinger in the Berlin church | 
_the previous year, declared: That it 
could no longer hold H. R Holsinger in 
fellowship, and expelled him and all 
who, upon their own_ responsibility, 
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should go with him from the church. 
Whereupon H. R. Holsinger and anum- 
ber of his close followers left the con- 
vention and going to a neighboring 
schoolhouse, organized themselves into 
what has been known as the ‘“Progres- 
sive Brethren.” 

During these years of difficulty, there 
had also accumulated a surplus of mem- 
bers, who were opposed to all measures 
of progress. There had also become a 
serious obstacle in the way of the 
church. But at the same conference in 
1882, a number of them also withdrew 


from the main body assembled, and or- 
ganized themselves into what has been 


known as the “Old Order Brethren.” 
Scientists tell us the volcanoes are 
the safety valves of the earth. When 
in her internal workings, the earth has 
accumulated a great surplus of refuse 
matter, she casts it off through these 
volcanoes, but moves right on in her 
orbit performing her circuit around the 


sun. So with the church, she had ac- 
cumulated a surplus of refuse matter, — 
and circumstances made it necessary to 
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cast it off; that she might continue un- 
hindered in her progress. The one is 
the physical force in nature, the other 
is the moral force in grace; but both 
emanate from the same God. 

Sincetheir organization the “Old Or- 
der Brethren” have done practically 
nothing. ‘They dropped into an old rut 
and have made little or no progress 
thus far, and it is only a matter of time — 
when the organization will be extinct. 

The “Progressive Brethren” did 
more. After organizing they planneda 
vigorous campaign, making exaggerated 
claims as to their strength, and expect- 
ed to sweep the church. But on the 
whole, through what may have been 
Divine interposition, they have been 
foiled in their attempts. At a few 
places they have gained advantage 
ground and have made some progress. 
But most of their work has been on the 
mush-room order; it flares up like a 
flame and cools off as quickly. They 
lack foundation and careful organiza- 
tion, hence much of their work goes to 
pieces. Their “Progression” is down- 
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ward. Although many of their tactics 
and methods of procedure have been 
dishonorable, they have proved a bless- 
ing to the cause after all. Their at- 
tempts to tear the church to pieces only 
binds it more closely together. And 
their opposition to it only brings it 
more fully into the light. And having 
rid itself of this refuse matter, its 
progress during the last decade and a 
half, in the way of building up good 
schools and establishing missions, both 
home and foreign, erecting homes for 
the aged and infirm, and _ general 
church extension, has been far beyond 
expectation. The best summary for the 
results of this work we get from B. C. 
Moomaw, one of their own members 
in writing in their own church paper. — 
The conservative Brethren have out- — 
progressed the Progressive Brethren. 

This is probably the reason why they _ 
have recently dropped the name “Pro- | 
gressive,’ and are attempting to sail ‘ 
under the name of “Brethren.” The © 
saddest feature of their work at present 
is that these rebellious leaders are suc- 
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ceeding in leading astray innocent peo- 

ple. Many of those who once belonged 

to the Brethren are now returning. 
CHAPTER V- 

In 1868 upon the advice of annual 
meeting the church in the state of Indi- 
ana was divided into three state dis- 
districts. The northern, middle and 
southern. The northern district con- 
tains the churches in the two northern 
tiers of counties in Michigan. The pur- 
pose is to settle, if possible, in a meet- 
ing held annually and composed of del- 
egates from each church in the district, 
all questions of local character, and 
thus iessen the work of annual meet- 
ing. The northern district held her first 
meeting in 1869. The project has prov- 
ed decidedly helpful to the cause. In 
1891 was held the first ministerial 
meeting, at which was discussed topics 
helpful to the minister and the cause in 
general. ‘This has given splendid op- 
portunities to ventilate subjects of im- 
portance; and it also created new life 
in the district meetings, and has been 
the means of drawing large crowds, 
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It has not been convenient to weave 
into the general narrative the dates of — 
the organization of the different — 
- churches, hence we now give a brief — 
summary of this work. As near as can ~ 


be ascertained the dates, as here given 


of the different organizations are cor- — 
rect. The Elkhart church was organ- — 
ized by Daniel Cripe, possibly in 1840, — 


not later than 1832. The Portage 


Prairie church by David and Aaron — 
Miller in 1833. The Turkey Creek | 
church by Daniel Cripe and John Leath- — 
erman in 1837. The Tippecanoe dis- — 
trict in 1851. The Rock Run by James ~ 
Tracy in 1858. Yellow Creek in 1853. 
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Yellow River between the years 1852 — 
and ’56. Shipshewana by James Tracy — 


in 1855. Solomon’s Creek in 1856, — 


Bever Dam in 1857. English Prairie in 


1864, by Jacob Berkey. Laporte in : 
1866. Berrien in 1867. _Bremen in, © 


1867. Walnut in 1868. Pleasant Val- 


district first organized in 1869 by Jacob — 


Berkey. Later attracted to Springtield 


district, and still later to Shipshewana 
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district. But in January, 1897, reorgan- 
ized as separate congregation. Elkhart 
city church organized .in 1896. The 
northern district of Indiana now con- 
tains about five thousand members. 
We now approach an imrortant sub- 
- ject; namely the mission work of the 
- church. To do this subject justice in 
this little volume, is impossible. Our 
_ work has already grown beyond what 
~ we had expected, hence we give only a 
brief summary of the mission work. 
The Brethren have always been a mis- 
_ sionary people; but of recent years the 
work has taken a more aggressive .and 
systematic attitude. In about 1885 the 
northern district of Indiana organized 
a mission board, for the purpose of 
strengthening and systematising the 
work. As a result a number of new 
mission points have been established, 
and the work is ina healthful condi- 
tion. Many conventions: have been 
~ made through these efforts. , 
We cannot pass without speaking of 
the mission board of the Rock Run 
- church, It was organized in 1890; its 
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purpose was to establish the work in | 


the outskirts of its own district. We 


have not the space here to give the | 


plan of the work, but must content our- 
selves by saying that the results have 
been most gratifying. More than twen- 
ty conversions have already been made 
through this effort. Rock Run is the 
first church in northern Indiana, to or- 
ganize a home mission board. 


And now as we are about to write the — 


- closing words of this little volume, we 


stop and reflect. With the eye of im- © 


agination, we look back into the past 
and view the work of these veterans of 
the cross. We see how, that like from 
the acorn the mighty oak has grown, so 
from a faint beginning, has developed a 
strong and mighty army for the Lord. 
What noble examples have been set for 


us by these old soldiers. The old Crines | 


and Millers and Weybrights and Stude- 
bakers and Whiteheads and Neffs and 
scores of others. Possessed of a char- 
acter that was grand, grand in its sim- 


plicity. But why should we attempt to — 


eulogize? Their deeds are recorded in — 
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letters of gold. Their footprints are 


left in the sands of time. Their work 


‘stands like a monument. And as we 
view it, we are made to realize that in 


_ it all, has been the guiding hand of God. 


He is good, and oh, how wonderfully he 
has blessed his people! And to him we 
bow in humble reverence as we pay to 


_ them this poor tribute. 
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